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capable, to some extent, of scanning the divine perfec 
tions, he has a right to feel that the voice of the Father 
will be made known to him, and that the word of his 
truth will be given in a language which his own Godlike 
soul may interpret. Hence the idea of a divine revela- 
tion is natural, spontaneous, and consistent. If Deity 
is the fountain of truth, then there must be streams 
flowing from that fountain. If heisthe Governor of the 
world, then his law must be expressed im some outward 
symbol. If he is the Parent of humanity, then the 
love be bears to his children must be revealed in unmis- 
takable signs. I speak now of the principle of revela. 
tion as separate and apart from all the perversions of 
theology, and I say that this is a principle that outgoes 
naturally, from the very fact of the divine existence. 
When we come to ask, however, what is truly divine 
revelation, and where is the genuine word of God, we 
have raised an entirely separate and distinct, question. 
On this point the most diverse and conflicting opinions 
have prevailed. In fact, the ideas which have been 
prevalent at different periods on the subject of revela- 
tion, like the speculations indulged concerning Deity, 
have usually corresponded with the moral and intel- 
lectual development of the people, and for this reason 
we shall find almost as many different conceptions as to 
what constitutes divine revelation, as there have been 
distinct races of men. The various nations of the earth 
have all had their traditional revelations and sacred 
books, which have: been supposed to emanate, more or 
less directly from the Supreme Being, and which have 
therefore been regarded as divine. Among these Oks 
may be mentioned the Vedas of the Hindoos, the 
sacred books of Hermes, the Zendavesta of the Persians, 


the Koran of the Mahometans, and the Bible ac- 


cepted by the Christian world. For all of these books 
there has been set up the claim of a divine origin; in 
them the inspired thought of divinity has been sup- 
posed to be embodied ; and for this reason they have 
been invested with a peculiar saeredness, which has ren- 
dered them distinct from all other books. Indeed, so pro- 
found has been the reverence paid to some of these 
ancient writings, that they were not alloyed to be 
brought in contact with animal substances ; they could 
not be read in the presence of a wicked man, nor in-a 
place from which a corpse had been carried ; they could 
only be used under certain prescribed regulations of this 
character. It cannot be denied that these so-called 
savred books, considered apart from all claim to a divine 
origin, abound in passages of the most exquisite beauty, 
and often display a wisdom which could proceed only 
from a high state of spiritual illumination. In saying 
this, however, we go only so far as to show that the 
books themselves were so many embodiments of the 
highest religious and theological ideas of the time in 
which they were produced. The great question still 
returns to us, as we stand on the apex of this. nine- 
geenth century, and look down on the productions of 
former ages—what and where is the true word of 
God? 

In returning an answer‘to this question, we must first 
of all consider the character of that expression which the 
Divine Mind must be supposed to give to his universal 
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it covers the lapse of the ages with its immutability 
it covets 


st is like the light, which is ever the same, 

h the earth, when turned from it, may be clothed in 
shadows. Man’s thoughts are fickle and changing; they 
take their form from every passing cireumstance ; they 
are brightened by the smiles, or darkened by the frowns 
of fortune ; but in the peaceful stillness of the harmony 
that wraps the. worlds in silence, the thought of God 
shines on above all change, fixed in the absolutism of its 
own glorious perfection. Well indeed was it written by 
the prophet, ‘‘ For my thoughts are not as your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord ; 
for as the heavens ate higher than the earth, so are my 
thoughts higher than your thoughts, and my ways than 
your ways.” : 

Now let us mark the conclusion to which we arrive. 
If, as we have shown, the thought of God is thus im- 
mutable, the same in all time, then it follows inevitably, 
that the revelation of that thought must be perpetual, 
given alike in all ages. No mind can consistently sup- 
pose that an idea which fills eternity with its vastness 
can be precipitated, as it were, upon any single era. 
The perfect expression of any idea must be co-extensive 
with the idea itself. Hence the thought of God, be- 
cause thus eternal, requires an eternal revelation—a re- 
velation not-confined to any particular era, not restricted 
to any chosen personages, which is not all poured through 
the special channel of selected minds, which is not sub- 
ject to the changes constantly taking place in the forms 
of language, but which, day by day, and hour by hour, 
and moment by moment, rolls on in grand, majestic har- 
monies, like the murmurs of a shoreless sea. Divine 
truth does not change to accommodate itself to the 
measure of human progress, but man, through progress, 
grows irito a perception of that truth. Deity lives and 
thinks now; asin past ages: ~~" Shall-we not have the evi~ 
dence of that life and the revelation of that thought, 
now as then? How can it be said that the word of 
God belongs to the past alone, when the thought of 
God is above all time, oversweeping the epochs of 
human history, as fresh, and bright, and beautiful to-day, 
as in Time’s earliest morn. To be consistent we must 
say that the divine word. is one eternal whole, that it is 
cannot be divided into fragments, that it cannot be 
ended and sealed up in any single volume, but that it 
the perpetual revelation of a perfect mind, the ceaseless 
outflow of the eternal thought. And this conclusion 
is based on the plainest deductions of reason. Opposed 
as it may be to the speculations of theology, and con- 
flicting as it may with the fostered prejudices of all 
religionists, it is that which the mind must at last fall 
back upon, when the old altars of superstition have 
fallen; it is that, in fact, which reason must at last ac- 
knowledge and rejoice in, when God is seen in his eter- 
nity, when principles are recognized instead of dogmas, 
when. the sun of truth is beheld shining beyond the mist 
of words, and when. that wisdom which is infinite is 
breathed upon the soul, like the fragrance of an ever- 
lasting summer. With this view of the character of that 
expression which the Divinity must be supposed to give 
to his everlasting thought, we are now prepared to dis- 
tiuguish the true and essential word of God from the 
numerous volumes which have been labelled with this 
title. 

What can be a true revelation of the diyinity—what 
can be a revelation which can measure itself with his own 
infinite and eternal thought, but that which can be lis- 
amid 
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from the hidden life of things, and liste 
wbisperings of Nature, and to the — 
Voices that echo deep and long 
Resound from all the steadfast hills, 
And flow in all the laughing rills, 
Translating Nature into song. 

This divine word of God, in Nature, I hesitate not 
to say, is divinely authoritative, That which God 
speaks in the action of eternal law is absolutely and 
sublimely true. It is by this standard that all human 
theories and opinions are to be judged. So far as the 
principles of nature can be discovered and demonstrated, 
so far reason has a substantial basis on which to rest ; 
this is the only authority that comports with the dignity 
of the soul ; all else is arbitrary and vain. If, then, we 
would attain to the highest truth, we must not regard 
so much what man has written, as what God, day 
by day, is teaching ; we must not pore so long over the 
volumes of old philosophy, but look upon the manuscript 
which God has written in his own language, and 
where angels cull precious flowers, to bind on earthly 
brows. Every idea which is in itself true, beautiful, 
and consistent, has its authority in nature. Look at 
the Gospels, whose teachings have been so revered, and 
what are they but transcripts, so far as their great moral 
truths are concerned, from the lessons contained in the 
divine works of God? The gems of truth to which 
Jesus gave utterance, were taken from the jewelled bosom 
of nature ; the revelation which he gave of Deity, was 
only that which had been given long before in the sun- 
light and the raindrops; and the moral precepts that he 
laid down, were only the verbal expression of those laws 
which were already written on the human constitution, 
and responded, to by the voice of conscience in the 
soul. And. so it must ever be: the grandest truth 
which the human mind has ev@ }conbeived, the sublimest 
systemr HOST te ine from 
the discoveries of all ages, and the imost beautiful moral 
precepts which the soul can suggest, in its most ad- 
vanced state, will be found to be transcripts or transla- 
tions from the unwritten truths evolved in the revelations 
ofnature. This is the authority to which all others must 
bow. It is the starting-point from which reason begins 
to act, and on which all its deductions are based. It 
is the exhaustless well-spring from which the highest 
angels draw the waters of everlasting life. But while it is 
true that the Divine Word of nature thus constitutes an 
authority absolute and infallible, the soul can find here 
no place of rest. The field which opens before it is un- 
limited. Every form is the symbol of a deeper meaning ; 
there is a truth beyond the outward, and a beauty beneath 
the visible, which are ever waiting to be sought. The 
human soul is nature’s great interpreter, and while it 
seeks it will forever find. While it cannot grasp at once 
the mighty meaning of Divinity, nor fathom at one 
sounding the infinite ocean of life, it can still embrace 
in its searchings all that is suited to its wants, waiting 
for the discovery of higher truth to be the result of its 
future progress. 

Nature is a book inscribed with mystic characters, but 
if we labor to comprehend it, as we may,,we shall find a 
divine meaning in them all ; let us rightly interpret na- 
ture, and we shall find a deep interior sense lying be- 
neath the garb of physical beauty. Let us look with 
the soul, and the caverns of the world shall open and dis- 
close their wonders.; let us listen with the spirit, and 
the great harp of God shall breathe from its trembling 
strings, the melodies that thrill the heavens. We need 
not look afar for God, nor g o back to other ages for the 


“word that he has spoken; he is near to every one of us, 
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mechanico-physiological theory ; but a much larger part 


|remains behind which cannot be made to fit in with 


this explanation. Such are all those phenomena in 
which either the effects produced are evidently too great 
for the mechanical power which had to call them forth, 
as the dancing and violent agitation of heavy and well- 
balanced bodies are produced by a slight touch or pres- 
sure of the hands, or efforts and motions produced 
without any contact, and therefore.without any mechani- 
cal impulse, whether mediate or immediate ; or finally, 
the effects are such that they manifest in the author of 
them an intelligence and will, distinct from that of the 
experimenters. 

To explain these three orders of effects there remains 
the theory of magnetism; but however generously we 
may make concessions to it, and even if we were blindly 
to admit all the gratuitous hypotheses upon which it is 
founded, and all the errors and absurdities of which it- 
is made up, all the portentous faculties which it attrib- 
utes to the human will, to the nervous fluid, or to what- 
ever other magnetic agent, it willnever be able with its 
principles to explain how a table magnetized by a me- 
dium, manifests an intelligence and will of its own in 
its mations ; that is to say, one distinct, nay, sometimes 
contrary and superior to the intelligence and will of the 
medium. 3 

How then are these phenomena to be explained ? 
Must we also have recourse to some occult and unknown 
causes? tosome new and unforeseen, unfolding of facul- 
ties and laws which have been hitherto almost inert or 
dormant in the bosom of creation? This would be 
openly to confess our own ignorance, and to send back 
the problem into the realm of those many énigmas which 
the poor mind of man has never been able, nor ever 
wili be able to unravel. And we do not at all hesitate 
to confess our ignorance with regard to many of the 
phenomena, the nature of which is so ambiguous and 
so obscure, that it appears to us the wiser way to say 
nothing at all about them. But there are still others, 
in which we think it not difficult to find the way to the 
solution. It is quite true that it is impossible to find 
this in the circle of natural causes ; but why should we 
hesitate in such cases to seek for it among those which 
are beyond nature? Or shall we’ be frightened at the 
difficulty which the adversaries of the supernatural and 
skeptics allege, saying in this, as in several other cases, 
that we cannot define the boundaries of the power of 
nature, that the field which physical science has yet to 
discover is boundless, that no one knows the limits of 
the natural order, so as to be able precisely to indicate 
when the preternatural order commences ? 

The answer to this difficulty is easy. Be it so that 
one can assign the precise line which divides these two 
orders of things, the natural and the preternatural ; it 
does not follow from this that we can never define with 
certainty whether a given effe¢t belong to one rather 
than to the other. Who can distinguish in the rainbow 
the precise limits where one eclor ends and another be- 
gins? or who can determine the exact instant in which 
the day dies and night is born? No one would be so 
simple as to infer from this that we eannot know if such 
and such a zone of the Iris be red or yellow, or if a 
given hour belong to the night or the day. And this 
for the simplest of all reasons, that to know the nature 
of an effect it is not at all necessary to pass through the 
limits of the beginning and ending of the category to 
which it belongs, but it is quite enough to see if it has 
the characters peculiar to that category. Now this 
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with not denying it 


denying it in the lump. Ani 
people have so been in the habit for the last century or so. 
of disclaiming against and making a joke of the easy 
credulity of the middle ages which were finding out 
spirits and witchcraft and witchery everywhere, that it 
is no wonder if some weak people who wish to appear 
strong-minded, should experience a reluctance, and, as it 
were, be ashamed of believing in the intervention of 
spirits. But this excess of incredulity is no less un- 
reasonable than that which was perhaps the contrary 
excess in other times ; and if too much faith in such 
things leads to vain superstitions, the believing nothing 
at all may lead one towards the impiety of naturalism. 
The wise man, therefore, and the prudent Christian 
must equally avoid these two extremes and walk steadily 
in the middle way in which virtue and truth may be 
found. Now, in this matter of ours of the speaking 
tables, what opinion does prudence counsel us to hold* 

The first and wisest rule which prudence dictates te 
us, is that we are only to have recourse to preternatural 
causes to explain extraordinary phenomena, when the 
natural are not sufficient; which is the same thing 
as saying, vice versa, if the natural causes are found to 
be insufficient, we are to admit the preternatural. Now, 
this is exactly the case in our present subject. In fact, 
among the phenomena of which we are speaking, there 
are many which it is not possible to explain thoroughly, 
by any merely natural theory-or cause, as appears from 
what we have said and argued upon already. It is then 
not only prudent, but necessary, to see the cause of them 
in that order which is beyond nature, or, in other words, 
to attribute them to the agency of spirits, since beyond 
nature no other causes exist except spirits. The other 
rule and infallible criterion to judge of an effect, whether 
it be _ or preternatural, is to examine the charac- 
ters which it exhibits, and from them to infer the nature 
of the cause. Now, those more marvellous effects 
which no other theory can explain, have such characters 
as show not only an intelligent and frce cause, but one 
endowed with an intelligence and will not human. 
This cause cannot therefore be other than a simple 
spirit. 

Thus, by two ways, the one an indirect and negative 
one, that is, by exclusion, the other direct and positive 
because founded upon the nature of the facts, we are 
brought to the same conclusion—viz., that in the pheno- 
mena of modern manifestations there is one class at 
least of facts which doubtless have spirits for their 
cause. And we are led to this conclusion by such a 
natural train of reasoning, that so far from suspecting 
that its reception is due to our haying gone too far 
through eredulous imprudence, we should, on the con- 
trary, deem it an excusable incoherence and weakness 
of mind were we to reject it. Nor would there be a 
lack of other arguments to strengthen our position still 
more, if the brevity which is imposed upon us allowed 
us to bring them forward. But what we have already 
said must suffice ; the sum and substance of which, in a 
word, may be condensed under the following heads. 

First. Among all the facts of modern manifestations, 
after making the necessary deductions of what may be 
reasonably ascribed to imposture, hallucination, exag- 
geration, and deceit, there still remain many, the truth 
of which cannot be denied without violating every law 
of sound criticism. 

Secondly. To give an adequate explanation of these 
facts, all the natural theories which we have propounded 
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This is what I should wish 
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Now, so as the facts that have seen admit of 
any other explanation, I do not say as probable, but as 
possible, there is something wanting to the solidity of 
my conviction. 

In my letter I attempted to show that there is a 
great analogy between certain spiritual communications, 
or other facts, and the phenomena of clairvoyance. 

I showed, farther, that in several eases, I had found 
persons in a clairvoyant mesmeric state to be good me- 
diums ; indicating, not only an analogy, but a connec- 
tion between the two sets of phenomena. 

I pointed out the fact of the occurrence, in other cases, 
of unconscious clairvoyance; that is, of clairvoyant 
visions, arising before the mind’s eye of the subject, 
not only without any act of ‘volition, but while the sub- 
ject was at the same time awake and engaged in ordinary 
conversation on other matters. I instanced the case of 
a lady who, while in a room full of company, in her 
own house, and while conversing on other matters, saw 
the burning and loss of the Amazon steamer, which 
took place 500 or 600 miles off at that moment, with all 
its details. Now, of course, she was conscious of see- 
ing what she deseribed, but she had no consciousness of 
how she came to see it, nor any desire or volition to do 
so. This I call unconscious clairvoyance. 

But during the phenomena, the subject was also 
awake and conscious of all about her, and could reason 
on the strangeness of the vision. 

Hence I conclude that two distinct mental operations 
were going on at the same time, and the same subject 
has often exhibited this fact. But I know of no ex- 
planation of the possibility of such twofold mental ac- 
tion, except that of supposing the two halves of the 
brain to be capable of acting separately ; and one of 
them without consciousness, or at least without volition. 
We know that the brain is, in fact, double; that the two 
halves are two brains ; and my conclusion is, that they 
may and do, occasionally, act separately, that is, receive 
separate and totally distinct impressions, which are con- 
veyed to the mind. In ordinary life, they act together 
and in the same way, or one is dormant ; and I believe 
dreaming often depends on the action during sleep, of 
that brain which had been dormant during the dn. 

But you will observe the above is a fact. I menu the 
ordinary action of the mind accompanied by a spontane- 


tion, which latter I call unconscious action, although the 
seer is conscious of the resz/t. 

Now, having shown that clairvoyance and medium- 
ship are connected, in some way, and that unconscious 
slairvoyance, as above explained, may occur, it is evi- 
dently possible that in spiritual manifestations, or rather 
in experiments of this nature, the medium may, 
like the lady above mentioned, come into a state of un- 
conscious clairvoyance, while yet fully awake, as the 
lady was, to all around, and may thus give mental an- 
“swers to questions. It is also conceivable that the me- 
dium may unconsciously, by some power allied to mes- 
merism, embody these answers in raps, tippings, &c., and 
all this unconsciously. I assert that all this is conceiv- 
able, and I demand some decisive argument to prove 
that the answers are not so given, but proceed from dis- 
embodied spirits. 

In Mayor Raines’s brief notice of his researches, in 
No. 2 of the “‘ Sacred Circle,” I find, among other sen- 
tences to the same purport, the following : (p. 116.) 

“ What renders the matter still more doubtful, is the 
well-ascertained fact, that some individuals are clair- 
Voyant in their ordinary state, and hence may possibly 
be the source of the communications unconsciously to 
themselves.”’ 

Such is precisely, not my belief as a fact, but my 
conviction as a possibility. And if this be possible, 

10 ascertain that it does not, in any given case, 
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I stated thet Judge Edmonds, in a Lecture 
| lared in the strongest 

self-esteem, or 


had elapsed since 
his death, which I did not know. The answer was five 
days. On inquiry I found that five days expired at the 
hour of the meeting. No one present had ever heard 
of him, exeept my wife and myself, and we had not 
known the date of his decease. I have had several 
communications from him. Ww. 


Remarns.—We were aware that we did not repre- 
sent Professor Gregory’s position (see Spiritualist, 
June 6) so favorably to Spiritualism as his language to 
Mr. Brittan would have justified us in doing; but we 
wished not to incur the charge of endeavoring to make 
capital for our cause by overstating the case. Most 
gladly, however, do we permit him to state his own po- 
sition, in his own words ; and it is gratifying to know 
that a man so eminent for scientific attainments is free 
from that wnseientifie aversion to Spiritualism (amount- 
ing in some cases to an almost insane and malignant 
spite) which so generally has manifested itself among 
the ‘would-be-esteemed scientific classes in this country. 
The tone of the above letter contrasts very markedly 
with that of recent ebullitions from the dignitaries of 
old Harvard. Tn the one may be recognized the sim- 
plicity and teachableness of the true philosopher ; in the 
others the arrogance and self-conceit of pretenders, 

We perceive that Prof. Gregory uses the term “ un- 
conscious clairvoyance” in a somewhat different _sense 
from that in which we understood it, meaning what we 
should call involuntary or unintentional clairvoyance, 

But this does not, that we see, weaken the force of 
the point that we endeavored to make. If there is real 
clairvoyance, or true perception by an interior sight of 
objects not discernible by the external vision, as: our 
correspondent admits, then is not its testimony equally 
good when spirits are scen as when other objects are 


‘described? It is no uncommon thing for mediums of 


, one class to see spirits, involuntarily, sometimes unwil- 
ous vision of a distant event, not connected with voli- | 


lingly ; when wide awake and in the normal use of 
their faculties,—to converse with them, hear them con- 


verse with one another, feel their presence, see their ac- 


tion on inanimate objects or on other persons whose 
senses corroborate this perception,—also to see and ac- 
curately describe as present individuals of whom they 
had previously no knowledge. Japs are heard, and 
clairvoyants see spirits making the electrical detonations 
by the use of appropriate apparatus. Physical objects 
are moved, and clairvoyants see spirits making the move- 
ments with the use of apparatus. Communications are 
made, and clairvoyants see and recognize as living per- 
sonalities the beings from whom these purport to em- 
anate, controlling the hand or influencing the brain of 
the instrument. 

Now if there is such a thing as interior vision, it 
doubtless has its degrees, or planes. For example, one 
clairvoyant sees material (or external) objects only, as 
seems to have been the case with the lady instanced by 
Prof. G. Others see spiritual objects only.” Some 
have the power of discerning moral qualities, while 
others do not. Some have at one time one plane of 
perception in use, and at another time another; and 
neither of these is always, if ever (according to our ob- 
servation) entirely subject to the volition of the seer. 
It seems to depend much upon surrounding conditions 
and persons, both visible and invisible; and may be 
supposed to be, in this respeet, quite analogous to the 
external vision. If the external eye is opened, either 


| jntentionally or unintentionally, objects are seen, whether 
hat | the seer will or not. The presence of solar light, or any 
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‘elairvoyants do not distinctly 
nd agency of spiritual beings, or 
o not, in themselves, clearly 
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e production of the medium’s. 


ind, tl satisfactory evidence of spirit-interpo- 
sition. In determining what is or is not attributable to 
the mind of the medium, the fundamental principle 
should be applied, that mind is and must be conscious of 
tts own volitions, and of acts involving volition ; hence, 
that volitions and acts of which-it is unconscious must 
proceed from some other mind, especially when they 
make the claim of a distinct origin. 

The same principle should apply, we think, in the 
case cited from Judge Edmonds. We do not see that 
the extravagant claim of an exalted authorship (as from 
Jesus or the Apostles) is of itself a proof that the com- 
munications came from the medium’s own mind. The 
medium could not forge the messages and append these 
names fictitiously, without rowing it. If then the me- 
dium was unconscious of being the author, such fact 
would seem a conclusive proof that the real forger must 
be looked for beyond the medium; namely, in the in- 
telligence, whoever it might be, which used him or her 
as an instrument. In such cases the medium’s general 
character’ must be taken into account. If through self- 
esteem, vanity, or the indulgence of any other vice, he 
or she has become so untruthful that no confidence can 
be placed in his or her testimony as to personal partici- 
pancy in a communication, or so corrupt as to attract 
deceivers with high-sounding names, then surely such 
a one is an altogether unfit instrument to be used in 
these investigations, and should never be applied to for 
such a purpose. Only the modest, the humble, the 
truthful, the pure-minded, and the intelligently consci- 
entious, — those whose upright lives justify an im- 
plicit confidence in their integrity, —can be employed 
with satisfaction. True, a self conceited and unreliable 
person may be, and doubtlessly has been sometimes, 
used as the instrument of giving unmistakable proofs of 
spirit-agency ; but the “criterion” must be in all cases 
the investigator’. bjt in relation to al 
the facts in the case,’ » light of a sound mental phi- 
losophy. “We think sued a philosophy will never ascribe 
productions evincing skill, forethought, argumentative 
power, research, memory, and other distinctively ¢ntellec- 
tual operations, to either brains or unconscious minds ; 
nor will it recognize the possibility of a medium’s re- 
ceiving spurious communications from within, except as 
they wilfully fabricate them. 

It may seem somewhat presumptious for us to do 
anything which has the appearance of aa attempt to 
instruct a mind so gifted and so well-informed on all 
topics connected with mental science, as is our distin- 
guished correspondent. Yet we cannot well do less 
than submit to his consideration such views as seem to 
to us well-founded, sincerely asking his criticism upon 
whatever he may deem unsound. And in order to 
bring the subject to a focus, we would sum up 
some of the more prominent points on which the evi- 
dence of spirit-agency seems to rest, in the following 
propositions : — 

Mind, or “the intelligent power in man,” is and 
must be, from its owp nature, conscious of all its own 
properly intellectual and other voluntary acts. 

Intellectual produetions, or mental phenomena, evince 
the action of mind. — 

When, thérefore, intellectual productions or mental 
phenomena of any kind, occur (whether by raps, tips, 
writing, or speech) in the presence of (visible) per- 
sons, of which no one of them is conscious of being the 
author, it follows that sume other mind (invisible and 
perhaps disembodied) ¢s the author. 
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| for himself, and hold fast that only which abides 


tests as he is able to apply. 


INGS OF THE EDITORIAL 

It is now a familiar fact, not only to our readers, but 
to the entire community, that a committee of Harvard 
professors accepted a proposition to investigate the phe- 
nomena known as “‘ spiritual ;”’ and that they were ex- 
pected to make a thorough examination of the subject, 
and place the result before the public in such a light as 
to settle the question, at least of their genuineness. Dr. 
Gardner, of this city, undertook the task of employing 
such mediums as he thought fitted to represent the vari- 
cus phenomena. It is equally well known that the 
“award ”’ of said committee entirely failed to meet the 
rational demands of inquirers. It took the form of a 
decree, rather than a decision. Such being the facts 
Dr. Gardner thought it due, not only to himself, but to 
the community, to make another effort to have the mat- 
ter fairly and deliberately tested. Accordingly, imme- 
diately after the appearance of the committee’s award, he 
invited the editors of the principal newspapers in the 
city to attend seances, and witness manifestations through 
the same mediums he had employed before the pro- 
fessors. 

The gentlemen who responded to this invitation 
were : — Messrs. Carter, Roprnson and Brown, of 
the Boston Traveller; SrockweEwt, of the Journal; 
Buteer, of the Post; Crapp and Suriiaser, of the 
Gazette ; Manrsu, of the Bee; Tracy, of the Herald; 
Hutt, of the Ledger, and the editors of the Banner of 
Light, and New England Spiritualist. There were 
also present at a portion of the sittings, Hoy. L. V. 
Bett, A. Putnam, Esq. Arvin Apams, Esg., and 


others. 
FIRST SESSION. 


The first session of the committee was held on the 
forenoon of Wednesday, July Ist. Mr. G. W. Rep- 
man, of New York, was present asmedium. The com- 
pany were advised to commence by making a thorough 
inspection of all the appurtenances of the room, to satis~ 
fy thomselves that there was no machinery or hidden 
apparatus by which the phenomena could be produced. 
This done, they were prepared to take their seats at the 
table with Mr. Redman, to witness any manifestations 
that might beproduced. The conditions imposed — sim- 
ple in their character, only requiring the persons to 
join hands for a time, and afterwards occasionally to 
rest their hands in concert upon the table — were cheer- 
fully complied with by all. The result was that the cir- 
cle was readily harmonized, and the sounds, so well 
known by Spiritualists as the “rappings,” were 
promptly produced. 

At the request of the medium, each member of the 
circle wrote the name of one or more of his spirit friends 
on a small piece of paper, carefully concealed not only 
from the medium but from all others. The papers 
were then folded, rolled into small pellets, — each one 
performing the operation for himself, — and thrown pro- 
miscuously together upon the table. Any one pres- 
ent, except the medium, was permitted to mix and 
confuse them as much as he chose. It was now an ac- 
knowledged impossibility for any one to distinguish the. 
paper on which he had written. Hereupon the medium 
indicated with the point of his pencil one after another 
of the pellets, inquiring of the unseen intelligences if 
the spirit were present whose name was written upon it. 
After perhaps a dozen had been passed aside without 
response, three distinct raps were heard on the table, 
showing that he had touched the right one. Each per- 


name through Mr. Redman’s hand. Mr. R. wrote a 


short communication, and signed a name in fall. The 


exclamation of surprise that escaped Mr. (.’s lips showed 
that the right one had been given. 

After experiments of the above character, designed to 
test the question of an independent intelligence, it was 
proposed to try the influence of the mysterious power on 
material objects. For this purpose a steelyard was pro- 
cured. The hook being attached to the side of the ta- 
ble opposite the medium, it was found that it required a 
force of sixteen pounds to elevate it from the floor. In 
other words, it weighed sixteen pounds. The spirits 
being requested to ‘‘ make the table light,” the indicator 
rose to evght pounds ; at the request to make it heavy, 
it descended to forty-eight. Upon being attached to the 
side of the table next the medium the results were still 
more marked. The indicator starting at sixteen pounds, 
went up to eight, then down to fifty, the full power of 
the balance, and, as the experimenters, Dr. Bell and 
others, testified, exerted an additional force of at least 
twenty-five pounds. This experiment was tried by all 
who chose, and invariably with a similar result 3 and 
the persons present can testify that Mr. Redman was not 
in contact with the table, except to touch it lightly with 
the tips of his fingers. Partial results were attained 
even without this contact. 


One of the editors present on this occasion, a skeptic 
as to the spiritual origin of the phenomena, writes thus 
to the Springfield Republican : — * 


“Dr. Gardner and his friends give sittings this 
week to gentlemen connected the press. I had the 
pleasure of attending one of them on Wednesday. 
The medium was Mr. Redman, a gentleman I never saw 
before, or heard of until this week. I received what 
guspesied to be intelligence from a very dear friend who 
died some ten years since, and whose name and exist- 
ence were not probably known to any person in the room 
except myself, and all the intelligence given was correct. 

cannot say that it was important, or that it was evi- 
dence of the spiritual character of the phenomena, or 
thatit-was-more wonderful than the marvels that have 


been seen in half the households of half the villages in 
the State; but it was sufficient, with similar marvels 
which I have before witnessed, to assure me that the 
jugglery theory, which is so gravely put forth by the 
Courier and the Harvard professors, is a stupid delu- 
sion, unworthy of men professing to be sane." I am, for 
one, by no means anxious for the spread of ‘ Spiritual- 
ism ;” yet facts are facts, and are not to be winked out 
of sight by three or four big wigs or little wigs who 
write yr - Hasies Courier, against the actual expe- 
mience of thousands of men quite as intelligen : 
did as themselves.” . a I Se 

SECOND SESSION. 


> 

At the second session, on Thursday afternoon, July 
2d, Mrs. Brown and Miss Kare Fox were present 
as mediums. The precaution was taken again to exam- 
ine the furniture and appliances of the room, to guard 
against any mechanical trickery. The company then 
Seating themselves, raps were in a few moments 
heard upon the floor and table. The sounds were va- 
rious and complicated, from tle lightest tap to quite 
heavy blows. The heavier sounds had a peculiar soft- 
ness, as if they had been made by a padded drum-stick 
worked by a spring. 


announced himself as 


raul | 


cof Mr. 8. announced bis presence. 

rrectly given; and a list of towns was 

request that he would point out where 
he died. No response came; but on changing the word 
Cambridge, in the list, to Cambridgeport, the sounds 
were promptly returned. In these last two instances 
was an accuracy of intelligence beyond what was looked 
for by the experimenter. 

“* Will the spirit tell his birth-place ?” 

* Yes.” 

A list of towns being written by Mr. S., was passed 
to Mr. Brown, with the request that the response might 
be given him, Mr. B. being totally ignorant of the mat- 
ter. 

Various tests of this nature were tried. The ques- 
tions were asked by those ignorant of their answers, and 
the’result was without exception correct. 

The question of a separate intelligence having had 
due consideration, experiments were tried with regard to 
the sounds. The mediums, by request, moved to vari- 
ous portions of the room ; and the sounds were produced, 
varying in quality according to the different substances 
from which they apparently proceeded. The ‘“ toe- 
joint ”’ theory being suggested by some one, the mediums 
were requested to stand on the spring cushion of a sofa. 
This they did, and merely touching the tip of a finger 
against the plastering, the sounds were distinctly and 
abundantly heard on, or.rather in, the wall. They were 
equally distinct toa person in the adjoining room. That 
the ladies had no other contact with the wall than to 
touch it lightly with the tip of a single finger, all pres- 
ent can testify. 

We quote the following from the report of the Bos- 
ton Post, as fair and independent testimony : — 

“ The press was largely represented, and the strictest 
attention was given to the proceedings. Without volun- 
teering any opinion on the subject of Spiritualism, we 
will give a brief statement of what transpired, as it ap 
peared to our understanding. 

In the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, :the mediums, Mrs. 
Brown and Miss Karz Fox (sisters) were present. 
At the suggestion of Dr. GarpNeER, the visitors exam- 
ined the tables and fixtures in the room. The company, 
with the mediums, then sat around a large table, and in 
a short time a very brisk rapping, in a variety of tones, 
assailed the ear. A series of questioning of certain 
spirits now commenced through the instrumentality of 
the ‘raps,’ and under the direction of the lady medi- 
ums. The answers were in almost every instance straight 
and satisfactory, and from the system adopted of trans- 
ferring the questioning from one to another, a suspicion 


of collusion between the mediums would be difficult to 
arrive at, by even the most skeptical.” 


THIRD SESSION. 

On Thursday evening, July 2d, the committee reas- 
sembled to witness experiments through the two Dav- 
enport boys. A box, some eight feet in length by 
three in breadth and five in height, with a door in the 
centre, and raised on legs to about the height of a com- 
mon table, had been previously prepared. Inside, at 
each end of the box, boards were nailed at a convenient 
height for seats. Through these seats, as well as through 
the boards behind them, were bored small auger holes, 
for purposes which will presently appear. The door 
was furnished with a bolt for fastening it on the inside. 

The boys entered the box, taking their seats at either 
end. The lights extinguished, and the company seated 
in a circle around the room, the spirits were requested 
to tie the boys. Several pieces of clothes-line had been 
previously thrown in for the purpose. This request 
was not complied with. 

The lights were restored and a new experiment pro- 
posed. Messrs. Brown and Tracy were selected to se- 


Below is the Post’s account of the affair : — : 
“In the evening the manifestations were of a differ- 


ent character. —'T'wo boys were placed in a box with - sword of Mahomed ; decapitate all who do'not at once | 


seats at each end, and the lights put out. It was then 
desired that ‘John’ (the spirit) should tie them to- 
gether, ropes having been placed in the box for that 
purpose. But ‘John’ wouldn’t do it, and the experi- 
ment failed. The boys were then tied together in the 
most secure manner, with many knots exceedingly in- 
tricate, and the lights again put out. The request this 
time was that the spirit should untie them, and while the 
investigators held those having charge of the exhibition, 
the boys were separated amid a great pulling and rub- 
bing noise, (like rattling of ropes,) and much to the as- 
tonishment of all present, who with the greatest care 


were unable to detect any trickery. This transpired 
within fifteen minutes. 


The next feat was to tie the boys up, which failed 
before, and it was accomplished in six minutes. They 
were examined, and the lights were once more extin- 
guished. In accordance with a request, the spirit (and 
when we say ‘John’ did this or that, it is only for con- 
venience, based on general supposition) closed the doors 
of the box and bolted them. A tambourine had been 
placed on the floor of the box, and upon its top, outside, 
of course, was a violin. The latter article then fell 
through, and the two instruments came in contact. In 
a second they were playing ‘Pop goes the Weasel.’ 
The doors were then unbolted, and flew open, and al- 
most instautly the room was lighted. — The company 
rushed towards the scene of action, and, wonderful to 
relate, found the boys as intricately tied as at first. 

The lights were again put out, and the boys untied 
in two minutes, the shutting and bolting operation being 
again performed. This was the last experiment of the 
evening, and the company departed, perfectly bewildered 
at what they had seen. We submit the whole matter 
for what it is worth.” 


SUBSEQUENT SESSIONS WITH THE DAVENPORTS. 


On the following evening, further experiments were 
tried through the mediumsbip of the Davenports, and 
were continued at three subsequent sessions. The re- 
sults were not dissimilar to those elicited the first eve- 
ning. On one of these occasions, marline was used in- 
the place of clothes-line for securing the mediums, as 
being smaller and more pliable, and therefore could be 
tied more closely and firmly, Atanother time the knots 
after completion were sealed with wax, in order to be 
sure that the boys did not untie themselves by any 
means, to perform their feats. The wax was undisturbed; 
yet a jargon was kept up on the musical instruments 
which seemed as though several hands were at liberty. 
Perhaps the most thorough tying was performed on one 
oceasion by Captain Ayling. After the process previous- 
ly described had been completed for securing the boys he 
added a small rope about the wrists of one of them, 
which be wrought into a complicated, sailor’s knot, of 
some six or eight inches in length. This knot alone, he 
said, would require any man fifteen minutes to untie in 
the light. But in less time than that, not only this 
knot but all the others were untied, and the rope was 
formed into a solid ball, called by sailors a swab. A 
marline-spike is always used for making swabs on ship- 
board ; but nothing of the kind could be found in the 
box, nor about the persons of the boys. : 

It is proper to state that on several occasions the pre- 
caution was taken to pass a cord round the circle through 
a button-hole of every person’s coat, to prevent collusion 
with the mediums. 

SESSION WITH MR. MANSFIELD. 

On Monday afternoon, 6th inst., Mr. J. W. Mansfield, 
and Miss Kendrick, of Chelsea, were the mediums pres. 
ent. As previously agreed upon, each gentleman had 
prepared a letter which was to be submittted to Mr. 
Mansfield, to be answered through his mediumsbip. 
These were re-enclosed in uniform envelopes so that no 
one-should know his own. It was hoped that one or 
more of these would be. of the 
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by force of arms, 
accept their dogmas. But a scientific man should be a 
man of self-sacrifice ; should not expect to see public 
opinion crown and enthrone him ; for it oftener waits 
ghntil he bas passed away. When the learned, seeing 
the follies of the mob, attempt to crush them ont by 
autocratic decrees, their attempts are vain. The speaker 
thought that academic doctors might pronounce the 
verdict of sublime imposture on the doctrines of the 
spiritual table dance ; but the followers of animated 
upholstery will still swell their train, delve in dungeon 
rock, and correspond with Menander until the learned 
consent to investigation ; and then the humbug, if such 
it be, will explode. The speaker used for illustration, 
also, the case of the new quadrant; and among other 
things, he said that a popular error should never be op- 
sed by a sneer. The theme was handled with ability 


and boldness; the delivery, which was excellent, elicited 
vehement applause.” 


STRIKING PRESENTIMENT. 

A late number of the Zroy Whig states the following : 
The daughter of Gov. Marey spent the fourth in 
that city. While all the others were in cheerful spirits, 
it was observed in the forenoon that Miss M. appeared 
depressed in-mind. So obvious was this to her com- 
panions, that it was made the subject of remark, when 
she said her mind was unaccountably impressed with the 
fear that a signal calamity had overtaken some member 
of her family. Early in the afternoon the news of the 
death of Gov. Marey reached the city, and it was known 
to gentlemen composing the party in which Miss M. 
was, sometime before it was communicated to her. 
While the gentlemen were in a room, discussing the 
mannner of conveying to the daughter the sad intelli- 
gence, and before she could by any}means haye received 
the least intimation of the event, suddenly threw 
fier handkerchief over her face, ajd evidently in deep 
grief retired alone up stairs. Such iastances of presen- 
timent are not of unusual occurrence, and they furnish 
an interesting subject of investigation. 


Sunpay Mzerines. — Our friends will observe that 
the place of meeting has been transferred from the 
Melodeon to the Music Hall. The latter hall will be 
found more desirable in every respect, particularly during 
the hot months. Its ample accommodations, perfect 
ventilation, shady coolness, with the clear resonance of 
its walls, are all an improvement on the former place of 
meeting. 

Tt will be seen that Mr. T. G. Foster of Buffalo, is 
announced to lecture next Sunday. The western pa- 
pers speak of him as an able and powerful orator, and 
we anticipate a full audience to weleome him. 


No SrareMEnT YET FROM EITHER sipE.— We 
announced last week Dr. Gardner’s intention to state 
the facts relating to the “scientific” investigation, and 
we confidently hoped to lay them before our readers 
this week ; but Dr. G., on further reflection, has decided 
not to bring out his statement until after the promised 
report of the committee has appeared. There are no 
signs of such a report yet. What can be the occasion 
of such delay? Does it take all this time for the pro- 
fessors to prepare a sufficient charge to kill off this ‘ weak 
and shallow imposture ?” - 

A Sprnituat Prorursz, — Says the Springsield Re- 
publican: — An ambrotype copy of a colored crayon, 
said to have been drawn by a spiritual medium in a 
trance state, has been laid on our table. It purports to 
te speinialon. 7 see been 33 years in 
the spheres. A letter from the lady’s brother states 

hat thé theutLhe only thing p 


L&TTERs RECEIVED, NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—S. Gurney, E. Tur- 
ner, Me.; A. Kent, Hopkinton, N. Y.; H. F. M. Brown ; ©. Snyder, Bridge- 
water, N. 8.;L. 8. Everett, Cleveland, 0.; 8. Barry, Phila.; J. M. Ken- 
nedy, Phila. ; A. T. Kneeland, Adrian, Mich.; J. M. Lord, Portsmouth, N. 
H.; W. A. Dunklee, Rutland, Vt.; D. Morrell, Athol, Mass.; C. Keene 
Augusta, Mc. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

To CaPriraLists.—A young man who has invented a novel and 
economical opplication of Electro-Magnetism as a motive power, 
considered superior to any invention yet before the public, desires 
to obtain the means to enable him to construct a working model. 
Address ‘‘Inventor,” care of J. V. Mansfield, No. 3 Winter st., 
to whom inquiries may be made. 15—2ins. 

The * DavenPorts ” have taken rooms at No. 3 Winter St. 
and will hold public circles each day at 3 P. M., and private cir- 
cles at 8 P. M.— Tickets for private circles may be had at the 
Fountain House ;— for public circles, at the rooms. 

Dr. C. C. Yorx will be at South Hardwick, Vt., fora short 
time after July 18, and will receive applications for his services 
in that vicinity. lt. 

For a short season, Joun M. Sprar will be at the office of 
practical Spiritualists, Fountain House, corner of Beach street 
and Harrison Avenue, for the examination and counsel of dis 
eased and disharmonized persons, for delineations of character, 
and for such other beneficent labors as the spirit world may desire 
to do through his instrumentality. 

‘Office hours from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 4. A competent per- 
son will be present to record such messages as may be trans- 
mitted. May 9th 
a rer 

MEETINGS IN BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

SunpAY Mexrtinas.— Mr. Thomas Gales Foster, formerly of 
St. Louis, now of Buffalo, “will lecture in the unconscious trance 
state in the Music Hatt, on Sunday next, at 3 and 7 o’clock, P.M. 
Singing by the Misses Hall. : 

Mr. Foster will exhibit two spirit likeness, one a pastel portrait 
of Prof. Edgar C. Dayton, the other an oil painting of a daughter 
of Mr. F., and will explain the process by which they were ob- 
tained. 

Weerty Merrine or Pracrican SprrrrvaLists.—A regular 
weekly meeting of persons interested in the Practical Application 
of Spiritualism to Individual and Social Life, now convenes 
every Thursday, P. M., at half-past two o'clock, at the office of 
Practical Spiritualists, Fountain House, Boston, corner Beach 
streetand Harrisonavenue. All desirous of learning of Purposes 
and Plans are cordially invited to attend. 


Meezrines In CHAPMAN HAL. School St.—On Sunday after- 
noons, Conference Meetings, relating strictly to the Phenomena 
and Philosophy of Spiritualism. In the evening, Discussions of 
Philosophical and Reform questions. Circles for development in 
the morning at 10 o’clock. Admittance to all meetings, 5 cents: 

In CHarRLestowNn. Meetings will be held regularly at Wash- 
ington Hall, every Sabbath afternoon. Speaking by entranced 
mediums. 


MexTINGs IN CHELSEA, on Sundays, morning and evening 
at Fremont Hau, Winnissimmet Street. D. F.Gopparp, reg- 
ular speaker. Seats free. 


In CAMBRIDGEPORT.—Meetings at Washington Hall, Main 
street, every Sunday afternoon and evening, at 3 and7 o’clock. 

In SateM. — Meetings in Sewall Street Church, for Trance 
Speaking, every Sunday afternoon and evening. 


At Lyceum Haut, regular meetings every Sunday afternoon 
and evening, under the supervision of J. H. W. Toonxry. 

In Manouester, N. H.—Regular Sunday meetings in Court 
Room Hall, City Hall Building, at the usual hours. 


EE 


MEDIUMS IN BOSTON. 


Wm. S. Weymouth, Healing Medium, No. 2 Central Court. 17 
Miss M. Munson, Clairvoyant Physician and Trance Medium. At 
No. 6 Hayward Place. Hours from 9, .M., to 8, p.m. 

Mr. J. V. Mansfield, Test Writing Medium, No. 3 Winter Street, 
over G. Trumbull & Co.’s, Boston, or at his home, Chestnut st., Chelsea. 
Terms $100,in advance. All letters sent by mail must contain a postage 
stamp to prepay the postage. 


Mrs. Knight, Waitiya Meprum, 15 Montgomery place, up one Aight 
of stairs, door No. 4. Hours9toland2to5. Terms 50 cents a seance. 

Mrs. Bean, Rarrinc, Writinc and Trance Mepium. Hours from9 
A. M.teo9P.M. No. 10 Chickering place. 


Mrs. B. K. Little, (formerly Miss Ellis) Test Medium, by Kap- 
ping, Writing, and Trance. Rooms No. 46 Eliot street. Hours from 9 
to12 A.M., and 2 to6, P.M, Terms $1.00 per hour for one or two persons 
60 cents for each additional person. Clairvoyant Examinations for Diseases 

Mrs. J. H. Conant, Spirit Medium, has removed to Room 
No. 22, National House, Haymarket Square, where she will hereafter sit for 


pr pita All previous engagements, however, will be ful 
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cases have been cured by this process. 
attend to Scrofula, p and all cases, in which he has had gréat suc- 
ant attended to a8 


ENTISTRY. Dr. N. H. SWAIN, Dentist, Columbus 
Ohio. Satisfaction guaranteed in all cases, and prices reasonable. 


N ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. Healing: by 
laying onof hands. CHARLES MAIN, Healing Medium, hasopened 
an Asylum for the Afflicted, at No.7 Davis rarer, Boston, where he is 
prepared to accommodate patients desiring treatment by the above process 
on moderate terms. 
(> Patients desiring board should give notice in advance, that suitable 
arrangements may be made before their arrival. 
Those sending locks of hair to indicate their diseases, should inclose $1. 
their postage. 
by Dr. M. He has deen 


voees* 


Kr UNTAIN HOUSE, CORNER OF BEACH STREET 
and Harrison Avenue. Spiritualists Head Quarters in Boston. Charge 
$1.25 per day, or $7.00 per week, for 2 or3 weeks. 

H. F. GARDNER. 


PIRITUAL, CLAIRVOYANT, and MESMERIC PRE 
scriptions, carefully prepared by OCTAVIUS KING, Botanic Apoth- 
cary, 654 Washington street, under Pine Street Church, Boston. 
All of Mrs. Mettler’s Medicines for sale as above. 26—1 


RS. L. W. KEMLO, HEALING MEDIUM, No. 2 
Bulfinch Street, opposite the Revere House, Boston. 14-1 


REMARKABLE TEST. At the sitting of a circle a 
short time since, Dr. Charles Main being present and having at th 
time — under his care that had long baffied his medical ski, 
enquired of the Spirit intelligence what medicine it would prescribe fo 
thease in question. The spirit gave his name (as haviug formerly been 
well known as a celebrated physician in the earthly sphere) and replied, 
“Go to Dr. Cheever's, No. 1 Tremont Temple, Tremont St., and procure 
his Life-Root Mucilage.”” This was done by the Doctor, and used withcom- 
plete success. At that the Doctor, the medium, nor either of the cir- 
cle knew anything of Dr. er, or that there was such a medicine to 
be had, and since Dr. Main has formed an acquaintance with the rie- 
tor, he has informed him of the fact and here gives him the full be: of 
it. The above is true in MR Ee 
CHARLES MAIN, No. 7 Davis Street, Boston. 
This invaluable medicine has long been used as an infallible remedy fer 
Consumption, Scrofula, Salt Risenes, Erysipelas, Cough, Disease of the 
Liver, Dyspepsia, Canker, Mercurial’ Disease, Piles and all gross acrid 


humors. 

A letter enclosing one dollar will procure a bottle ; or five dollars for 
six bottles. Will sent to any part of the Union. All orders directed 
to Dr. J. Cheever, No 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 62.1 


C. STILES, M. D., Brmcrrort, Conn., INDEPEN 
e DENT CLAIRVOYANT. Terms: Clairvoyant Examination and 
Prescription, $2. By a lock of hair, if the most prominent symptom i 
given, $2; if not given, $3. Answering sealed letters, $1. To endure at- 
tention, the fee must in all cases be advanced. 

_‘* Dr. Stiles’s superior clairvoyant powers, his thorough medical and sur 
gical education, with his experieace from an extensive practice for over six 
teen years, eminently qualify him for the best consulting Physician of th 
age. In all chronic diseases he stands unrivalled.” 

Office No. 227 Main Street. 


ares epg RVOYANT PRESCRIPTIONS. 
« O. ives Clairvoyant examinations and prescriptions 
by receiving the name, age, and residence of patients in r pis ge 
writing, for two dollars, one dollar when present. The remedies—purely 
vegetable—are prepared by him by spirit directions. He also heals y the 
laying on of hands. He will visit the sick wherever desired. All whoa 
dress must enclose a postage stamp to receive answers. Address in 
Bela Marsh, 15 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


AGNETIC HEALING MEDIUM. Joun B. Prarr 


will give careful attention to all diseases which can be relieved 
8 tinal econo influence. Terms for ms $1.00. Office " 
udson " 


A. BASSETT, CLAIRVOYANT AND HEALING 
e PHYSICIAN, No. 14 Webb street, Salem, Mass. 


UFFOLK DYE HOUSE. Corner of Court & Howard 
Streets, Boston, 


FFICE OF PRACTICAL SPIRITUALISTS. Fovun- 


18 
pete an ané sous. aot whee Stopes can be made in detail relies to 
prac’ rts whic mpmeeiee. redemption of man. 

The originators of this enterprise haye selected and appointed an 
who will be found atthe usual hours, at the office located in the building 
known as the Fountain House, corner of Harrison Avenue and Becaa 


Street. 
Persons who have plans to propose, or who desire to receive in 
telligence in respect to things to be done of a practical character. cor 
qially inyited to visit the room. It is felt that the hour has fully come 
when Spiritualism should exhibit itself in efforts to introduce a New Socia! 
state, wherein all man’s powers can be harmoniously ’ 
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‘Hearken. 
If thy soul’s not deaf nor flighty, 
‘How ftom out it, soft and clear, 
Speaks to thee the Lord Almighty! 


HUMILITY. 
The loaded bee the lowest flies; 
The richest pearl the deepest lies 5 
The stalk the most replenished 
Doth bow the most its modest head: 
Thus deep humility we find 
The mark of every master-mind ; 
The highest gifted lowliest bends, 
And merit meekest condescends, 
‘And shuns the fame that fools adore,— 
That puff that bids the feather soar. 


Colton. 
CLOTHES. 


Ye fools, that wear gay clothes—love to be gazed at! 

‘What are ye better when your end calls on you? 

Will gold preserve ye from the grave? or jewels? 

Get golden minds, and fling away your trappings ; 

Unto your bodies minister warm raiment, 

Wholesome and good. Glitter within and spare not; 

Let my courts have rich souls ! their suits weigh not. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


ONCE MORE. 


«Once more!” Words of high hearts, of all who bear 
Them worthily through life’s great enterprise. 
Whate’er their lot, all kingly souls despise 

The immoralities of dull despair, 

Burdened—betrayed—giddied with wrong and care, 
Refuse to fall, fall fighting, fall to rise! 

Fight the more sternly if some dread surprise 

A moment hath o’erborne them. Thus they dare 
Tread on the ruins of the past, and reach 

A loftier future. Failures do but teach 
To such their strength, their call to glorious strife : 

The aims, the deep requirements of life; 

And till they front the far time-closing shore, 
Their hope is staunch, their watchword still—Once more ! 
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SHE IS AN ANGEL NOW. 


“Mamma, my poor little head hurts so bad!” ex- 
claims a little girl of only four summers, as she rests 
her head on her mother’s bosom.” 

‘Darling, I am very sorry. 
aches most.” 

“Tt hurts me all over, mamma,” she lisps, while tears 
trickle down her pale cheeks. 

Poor little angel! She knows not what death is. 
Her mother gently smooths her curling locks ; for, gen- 
tle mother, thou knowest what pain and sorrow are. 

«Wo use now, mamma. No use, for I forgot all 
about my head, and you would too, mamma, if you had 
been with me just now.” The parent’s eye glistened, 
her lips quivered, and her voice trembled, as she said 
softly : — 

«Where was my sweet Mary? 4 

«© mamma, it was 80 beautiful! and the angels 
were dressed so pretty ; the brightest dresses you ever 
saw, mamma. When they all saw me they ran to their 
harps and played the sweetest music you ever heard. 
Indeed, mamma, everything was 80 beautiful and 
bright. I whispered to one of them not tostop playing 
till I brought my mamma to har it.” 

The mother’s lips moved not, for she well knew that 
the messenger of death was there, and the angels were 


Show me where it 


_yeady to snatch her babe from her bosom. 


The child raised its soft eyes to its mother’s, and 
smiling, whis ved, “Mamma, will you sit here and 
listen to the music for a little while, till I go and see 
what that lovely angel wants with me?” Her blue 

closed so tranquilly, and she whispered — “ Good 
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himself. 


to Falmouth, where he related the 

to all of his acquaintance that he met. 

ing day, Mr. Tucker, of Trematon Castle, accompa- 
nied"by his wife, a daughter of Mr. Williams, went to. 
Scorrier house about dusk. : 

Immediately after the first salutations, on their enter- 
ing the parlor, where were Mr., Mrs., and Miss Wil- 
liams, Mr. Williams began to relate to Mr. Tucker the 
circumstances of his dream ; and Mrs. Williams observed 
to her daughter, Mrs. Tucker, laughingly, that her fa- 
ther could not even suffer Mr. Tucker to be seated, be- 
fore he told him of his nocturnal visitation: on the 
statement of which, Mr. Tucker observed that it would 
do very well for a dream to have the chancellor in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, but he would not be 
found there in reality ; and Mr. Tucker then asked what 
sort of 2 man he appeared to be, when Mr. Williams 
minutely described him ; to which Mr. Tucker replied, 
Your description is not at all that of the chancellor, but 
it is certainly that of Mr. Perceval, the chancellor of 
the exchequer; and although he has been to me the 
greatest enemy I ever met with through life, for a sup- 
posed cause which had no foundation in truth, (or words 
to that effect,) I should be exceedingly sorry indeed to 
hear of his being assassinated, or of an injury of the 
kind happening to him. Mr. Tucker then inquired of 
Mr. Williams if he had never seen Mr. Perceval, and 
was told that he had never seen him, nor had ever even 
written to him, either on public or private business; in 
short, that he never had any thing to do with him, nor 
had he ever been in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons in his life. Whilst Mr. Williams and Mr. Tucker 
were still standing, they heard a horse gallop to the door 
of the house, and immediately after Mr. Michael Wil- 
liams, of Treviner, (son of Mr. Williams, of Scorrier,) 
entered the room and said that he had galloped out from 
Truro, (from which Scorrier is distant seven miles,) 
having seen a gentleman there, who had come by that cve- 
ning’s mail from London, who said that he had been in the 
lobby of the House of Commons on the evening of the 11th, 
when a man called Bellingham had shot Mr. Perceval ; 
and that as it might occasion some great ministerial 
changes, and might affect Mr. Tucker’s political friends, 
he had come as fast’as he could to make ‘him acquainted 
with it, having beard at Truro that he had passed 
through that place on his way to Seorrier. After the as- 
tonishment which this intelligence had created had a lit- 
tle subsided, Mr. Williams described most particularly 
the appearance and dress of the man that he saw in his 
dream fire the pistol, as he had before done of Mr. Per- 
ceval. 

About six weeks after, Mr. Williams having business 
in town, went, accompanied by a friend, to the House of 
Commons, where, as has been already observed, he had 
never before been. Immediately that he came to the 
steps at the entrance of the lobby, he said, ‘* This place 
is as distinetly within my recollection, in my dream, as 
any room in my house,” and he made the same observa- 
tion when he entered the lobby. He then pointed out 
the exact spot where Bellingham stood when he fired, 
and which Mr. Perceval bad reached when he was 
struck by the ball, and where and how he fell. The 
dress, both of Mr. Perceval and Bellingham, agreed 
with the descriptions given by Mr. Williams, even to the 
most minute particulars. 

The Times states, that Mr. Williams was then alive, 
and the witnesses, to whom he had made known the 
particulars of his dream, were also living; and that the 
editor had received the statement from a correspondent 
of unquestionable authority. a ae 
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about his neck under his chin, ma 
place which he had just 
diately resumed his 
finish what he had begun 
great astonishment he found that a new 
sprung up. Not doubting that the person under his 
hands was the devil, he roared out with terror, and sunk 
down in a swoon on the floor. While they were endeav- 
oring to recall him to life, Count D’Autricourt retired 
again into the closet, and Count de Ligniville, who was 
half shaved, returned to his former place. This was a 
new cause of surprise to the poor barber, who now im- 
agined that all he had seen was 2 dream, and he could 
not be convinced of the truth until he beheld the two 
brothers together. The sympathy that subsisted between 
the brothers was no less singular than their resemblance. 
If one fell sick, the other was indisposed also ; if one 
received a wound, the other felt pain ; and this was the 
case with every misfortune that befell them, so that on 
that account, they watched over each other’s conduct 
with the greatest care and attenfion. But what is still 
more astonishing, they both bad often the same dreams. 
The day that Count D’Autricourt was attacked in 
France by the fever of which he died, Count de Ligni- 
ville was attacked by the same in Bavaria, and was near 
sinking under it. 
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PRAYING BY WATER POWER. 


Rev. Mr. Clarke gives an account of. a recent mis- 
sionary tour in that part of Thibet called Ladak, which 
lies embosomed amid the western ranges of the Him- 
alaya mountains. The religion of the people is Budd- 
histic, but Buddhism has no more hold upon the ignor- 
ant inhabitants than to awaken in them a superstitious 
fear and dread of what they have been accustomed to 
Their temples are built on the summits of 
projecting ledges of rock, s0 that they are ever and anon 
meeting the eye of the traveller, At Ladak there are 
six large temples, (fie hh larger than the other five, 
filled with idols ggeat and small, of every color and 
shape. ‘The intervals are filled by vases, pictures and 
ornaments of every kind. 

The whole road up to the temples was lined with 
praying machines, not the little ones called ‘ skurries,’ 
which are turned by the hand, but great ones, afoot and 
more in height, which were set on their pivots within 
the wall, quite close to each other, and which turned 
round by just touching them, so that the people might 
pray the whole way up to the temple. ‘These are sup- 
posed to contain prayers, which are turned round with 
the machines, so that the very turning of the latter con- 
stitutes the prayer. 

Another still more curious method they have devised 
for saying their prayers. Even turning these machines 
is thought sometimes to be too great a toil ; or perhaps 
it is because they think they do not pray often enough, 
even when they turn these things all day, and so they 
have formed a plan by which they may turn both night 
and day, and that, too, without any exertion of their 
own. They have placed a number of the largest of 
these machines in a little house, and so contrived it that 
they may all be constantly turned by a water-mill, moved 
by alittle stream of water made to flow through the 
house. . A little stick projects from one of the machines, 
which, every time it turns round, strikes a bell, and so 
the bell is rang, and the machine is turned round un- 
ceasingly, without a moment’s pause, both day and night. 

“Whole rows of these praying machines were tnrned by 
the wind like windmills. 
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a tough soliloqual argument, to reconcile the two state- 
ments, he resolved to summon up courage, and wait 
upon the clergyman, in order to have the mystery ex- 
plained. He did so and after considerable hemming 
and hawing, and hitching of the trowsers, at length 
spoke at once, told the doctor that he could not make 
the two sermons fit, and asked, if his Satanic majesty was 
really bound in the way stated, to know the length of 
his cable. 

« Oh,” was the dignified reply, “ it extends over the 
whole world.” 

“ My eyes!” rejoined Jack, ‘does it? Why, the 
lubber might as well be loose.” 


eee 


“] aurss you can come.”—We heard a good 
story a day or two ago which we will tell, maugre the 
risk of its being second-hand ; and itis too good a story 
to offend even those whose sect it hits. A good lady at 
the outset of Universalism, conceived a holy horror at 
the blasphemy of its sapporters in pretending that all 
would be saved. It was preposterous—outrageous, and 
in the spirit that filled her, she wouldn’t have a man in 
her house who believed in the abominable doctrine. She 
kept a boarding-house, and applied a test of belief to 
every applicant for board. The first who offered was a 
sea captain, and she began with, ‘Do you believe that 
all the world will be saved?” “ No, madam,” said he. 
“ Ffow many do you think will be damned ?” continued 
she. Ob,” said he, ‘I don’t know—perhaps a mil- 
lion.” ‘* Well,” the old lady remarked in a tone of 
content, ‘ well, that is better than none at all; I guess 
you can come.” —Lynn Reporter. 


Do the best you can where you are, and when that is 
exhausted, God will open a door for you, and a voice 
will call — “ Come up hither, into a higher sphere.” 


—— 


God is served not by single denominations, but by all 
Christians, of all ages. 
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